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PART I.—SECRET CRIMES. 


—_— 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BLACK MILL. 


Daisy THORNE was the beauty of Grimwood—the ac- 
knowledged queen of that tranquil village, in which 
none approached her, either in point of good looks or 
of winning grace and elegance of manner. 

Perhaps sympathy with her position added to the in- 
terest she inspired; for Daisy was an orphan, with but 
faint recollections of a father, and none of a mother’s 
love, which makes the paradise of childhood. 

Her mother she never saw, for the grave closed over 
her at the moment of Daisy's birth. And what of her 
father, Martin Thorne ? 

Alas! his fate was one of the secrets of the past. 

She could faintly recollect the kind face and loving 
eyes that used to bend over her as she slept, and to watch 
her waking. She remembered also, as in a dream, a 
night of horror—a storm, an altercation, a wild shriek, 
that woke her from her rest with a start, and then the 
morning, when it was told her that her father had dis- 
appeared. 

Sixteen years had passed since that night, and the 
kind face and the loving eyes had never retarned to her 
—never, save once in a dream, when it seemed to her 
that the blue eyes looked at her out of the elouds, and 
seemed to fill with tears as they gazed. 

Those sixteen years Daisy had spent at what tho vil- 
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LADY ALICIA DESCENDS TO THE SECRET PATHWAY, 


! lagers knew as the Black Mill—a low, long, rambling } leaving the red spot in it as if painted there, rather 
building by the river-side, the walls of which were | than produced by healthy blood, and the perspiration 
pitched black, and which was connected with a water- | would stand out in beads over his forehead and his bald 
mill of considerable antiquity. This mill was the pro-| head. ‘hose who noticed this said it was the miller’s 
perty of a man of singularly reserved and harsh charac- | conscience pricked him for short weight, and nefarious 
ter, called Gaffer Thorne. He was the grandfather of | dealings with the corn; indeed, there were not wanting 
Daisy; and ever since the night of her father’s myste-| those who regarded his devotions altogether in the 
rious disappearance had acted not only as a relative, | light of penance for past sins of the class peculiar to 
but, to the extent of his abilities, as a kind and fond | millers. 
protector. With a rapidity which the old man viewed with dis. 
People called Gaffer Thorne hard arid fierce. Theywere | may, time brought about its mevitable changes. Daisy 
right ; his heart was hard as the mill-stone, in dress- | ‘Thorne was no longer a child, to be carried when sho 
ing which he spent his days, and his manners were those | was weary, and petted when her father’s wayward tem- 
of a bear. The village said he had broken his wife’s| per showed itself. She had changed; the suns of 
heart, and had driven his son out of the country by his eighteen summers had ripened her into that sweet 
harshness and cruelty. But there was one thing which | period of life, when the girl, still retaining some of the 
even the village could not deny; it was this—that, hard | playful graces of childhood, first awakens to a sense of 
as he might be to others, he was gentle as a nursing | new life—of feelings, responsibilities, and aspirations 
mother to his son’s child. If it was given him to love| to which she was as yet a stranger, and in the con- 








anything, he loved Daisy; he was jealous over her as a 
the intensity of a young and sensitive heart. 

To the fair, beautiful child, as she played about the 
grim water-mill, Gaffer Thorne was the embodiment of 
all that was good and noble; and the world had no 
music so grateful to her ears as the harsh, grating, 
sepulchral voice, which he insensibly modulated as he 
addressed her. 

The rustic wits thereabout called them “ Beauty and 
the Beast ;”’ but kindly hearts said it was a pretty sight, 
when, ds Sunday came, the rough old man led the 
orphan child to the old church, which he had not en- 
tered from a boy till his son Martin went away so 


sciousness of which she says to herself, “ I am a woman 


bear over its cubs, and she returned the feeling with all | now.” 


Gaffer Thorne saw it, and, though he rejoiced in her 
loveliness as the gardener rejoices in the beauty of his 
flowers, the sight brought with it thoughts which made 
his heart sink within him. 

“She will be no longer mine,” he would exclaim, in 
tones of heartfelt anguish. “ Her beauty will attract 
suitors; she will be wooed by the cunning, the heart- 
less, the profligate; and Heaven alone can say to which 
she may fall a victim. Even should a husband worthy 
of her present himself, she will be lost—lost to me. She 
will be his wife—the love which has twined itself like a 
tendril round my desolate heart will wither away—she 





strangely, and prayed beside her, and listened to her 
sweet voice in the hymns, and hushed her to sleep | 
during the weary sermon-time. 

Those Sundays were the sunshine of his life. 

Yet, in the midst of them—in the very church itself, | 
there would steal over the face of the old man an ex- 








pression of acute pain; his cheek would grow dead, | 


will worship her lover, and forget the poor old man!” 
The result which he had foreseen came about 
Around the Pride of the Village, as they called her, 
lovers of every age might be seen contending; but to 
all Daisy turnea u cect ear. She had already made her 
choice; before a word had passed between them, the 
eyes of Jasper Fairholt had betrayed his silent passion, 














1; and she had said to! Once only he spoke, or rather muttered aloud, the to the Divine Power which had snatched him from a 


» of Daisy had respond 


does not always run|innocent, for she doesn’t see where 
and they do not} And I uever to warn her, never to plead with her, | 
most natural chances in the} never to say to her,‘ Daisy, my darling, 
t, confessed their mutual | for the old man’s sake, come back!’ ” 
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| thoughts which were passing through his brain. 

“1 couldn’t kill her,” be said; “ that would have 
| saved all, and ended all; but I couldn’t. So pretty, so 
| child-like, so innocent !—yes, even in her crime she is 


He buried his face in his hands, and sat rocking to 


Then he started up. 


‘If L should ever marry, and leave the old mill, Jas- | 
per would be the choice of my heart.” 

It is needless to trace, step by step, what followed. 
The course of true love, if it 
rmoothly, haa its appointed channels, 
greatly differ. By the 
world, Jasper and Daisy’me 
passion, and from that day it became known in Grim- | 
wood—aye, aud in every village round about—-that | and fro in his misery, 
Daisy Thorne was “ engaged.” 

So far, all was well. Even Gaffer Thorne smiled ap- | 


hen the darling of his old age confessed, amidst her 

lushes and her tears, that she had made her choice. 
And he had blessed her, and had prayed Heaven to 
rain happiness upon her, and, for the first time in his 
long life, had been seen to shed a tear. 

But hardly had events taken this turn, when a rumour 
reached the ear of Gafier Thorne, which first brought 
on a fit of anger terrible to witness, and then left him 
ullerly prostrate, 

‘The rumour was, that his child—his pure, innocent, 
beautifal Daisy—had been surprised in a secret inter- 
view with the Squire’s son! 

The miller’s first impulse was to dash to the earth 
the man who had dared to utter this calumny in his 
What! Daisy false! Daisy foolish enough—wicked 
enough—to sacrifice her fair fame and her hfe’s happi- 
news, for the gratification of her vanity! He would not 
be lic ve it. 

“Very well,” said Joe Barton—for he was the in- 
formant—* I’ve seen ’em meet, that’s all.” 

“Seen them? When—where’” the old man had 
demanded, seizing him furiously by the throat. 

“Last night—in the park,” the other had gasped, 
half-choking, “ and—and—Jasper saw ’em.” 

* He saw them ?” 

en 


proval on his g 
W“ 


‘ 
*“ And he didn’t shoot them dead upon the spot ?” 
“No, " 

Gaffer Thorne released his hold of the base churl who 
liad stricken down his life’s happiness at one blow. He 
turned from him, and dropping on his knees upon the 
now desolated hearth, implored Heaven to reverse his 
prayers—to rain down curses instead of blessings upon 
the head of the ungrateful girl, and to blight the very 
air that should have nourished the coward who had 
Byprre d her seducer. 

lhen he rose up calm, cold, and hard—the Gaffer 
Thorne of eighteen years ago, when his very name was 
u synonyme for heartlessness and brutality. 

In that one moment the man had died out of him ; 
tle beast alone remained. 

Aud yet he could not have become altogether brutal, 
for when, after the interview, Daisy returned at night- 
full, a smile upon her cheek, and the light of simulated 
innocence gleaming in her blue eyes, he did not dash 
ler to the earth; he did not drive her out with a 
‘+; he did not even spurn her with gross words. 

But, as she ran forward to embrace him, and to bury 
her dancing curls in his bosom, he folded his arms, 
drew himself to his full height, and fixed upon her a 
look beneath which she shrank cowering to the earth. 

“It is trae, then?” he muttered, trembling as he 
spoke. 

"“ No, no!” she exclaimed, throwing up her arms in 
passionate denial. 

“Peace, girl,” he said, in a hoarse whisper; “ for 
your father’s sake! Me was wild—he sinned—but he 
could not lie.” 

The look with which he turned from her, she never 
forgot. ‘The slow strides with which he left the room 
remained 2 memory which baunted her for years. 

Irom that hour they lived together in the Black 
Mill as before, bat the bond of union that had made | 
them one in love was severed. The old man had no 
longer a daughter in his old age; and Daisy, cut to the 
heart by the unjust and cruel suspicions which rested 
upon her, passed ber days and nights in speechless 
agony. 

The one fatal subject was not revived. 

They met at the meals of the day, and sat atthe same 
table; at nights, too, the same fire-light shed its 
radiance upon the grim old man and the young and 
beautifal girl. Lut he was cold and silent, as it was 
in hie nature to be, for the rent in the rock whence his 
love for Daisy had flowed, was now hopelessly closed ; 
and she was hurt in her woman’s pride, and did not 
deign to utter a word of the wrong which rankled in 
her breast. 

Sach was the position of affairs—of which we have 
deemed it necessary to take a retrospect—on the night 
of the murderous attack in the park. 

Throughout that night the miller sat in the living- 
room at the mill, waiting Daisy’s return. 

Before him was the little table, at which they had 
sat on so many long, pleasant evenings. At one end of 
it was epread a clean, white napkin, and on that stood a 
wooden bowl, scarcely inferior in whiteness, containing 
milk. 

That was Daisy’s customary evening meal. 

lor hours the eyes of the ol man rested upon that 
simpla object—the bowl of milx—and, in strange con- 
trast to his hard, stern face, silent tears welled up into 


cur 


“or him,” he said, “ there is but one fate. 


im face, though his heart was lacerated, | thought to dye my hands in blood again; but ’tis a 
righteous canse—a righteous cause; and he dies!” | 


The lamp had died out. 

| ‘The grey dawn was stealing in through the crevices | 
of the window shutters, beneath the door, and coming | 

| down the broad, open chimney, it rested in a luminous 

| spot upon the cold hearth. " 

“ Morning!” he cried; “then there is no hope. She 
is gone. Poor wronged, deluded child! But his fate 
is sealed !”” 

Lifting the latch of the unfastened door, he threw it 
open, and let the faint light and the chill morning in 
together. As he stood there—the door in his ps Bie 
hasty footstep fell on his ear. “T'was that of a man, 
who stepped from the narrow patch of grass which 
skirted the road, on to the road itself. 

A minute after, the man passed close to the open door, 
but without perceiving it or the miller, who had shrunk 
back into the gloom. , 

Directly he was gone, Gaffer Thorne looked out. 

“Why, that’s Barton !” he said to himself; “ I'd know 
his step and the stoop of his shoulders from a thousand. 
What can he want out at this hour? Let me see: it’s 
Tretton market-day; but he can’t be going there—it’s 
the wrong road.” 

In that quiet and solitary hour, this simple incident 
engaged the old man’s thoughts for a time; and as his 
mind reverted to the one subject of his grief, he still 
retained his position by the half-open door. 

Broad daylight found him standing there; but he was 
about to quit the spot and re-enter the room, when an 
elderly woman, balanced with difficulty on pattens with 
high rings, came toward him. 

“Oh, Gaffer!” she exclaimed, “have you heard the 
dreadful goin’s on this blessed night?” 

‘No, Martha,” he answered, shortly; “ what’s hap- 
pened ?” 

“ Happened!” cried Martha Grugg—for it was Bar- 
ton’s garrulous old housekeeper—“ why, they say as 
young Master Reginald Clavers has been found in the 
park, shot—murdered!”* 

“ What, the young profligate murdered ? ” demanded 
the miller, 

“ Aye, so they say,” returned the woman. 

* Thank God, thank God!” ejaculated Gaffer Thorne. 

The exclamation was so fervent and so startling in its 
character that Martha Grugg fairly started back aghast. 

“Why, Gaffer——” she began. 

“No matter, no matter,” he said, hurriedly. “ Tell 
me, who is suspected of this?” 

“Well, that I’ve hardly made out,” she returned; 
“but Master Stott, the constable, they say, be gone to 
Master Fairholt’s house; but lor’, who knows? As I 
says times and often to Master Barton—which he’s off 
to T'retton market ——” 

“No!” cried Thorne, abruptly. 

*?Deed, but he is,” retorted the old woman. “He 
telled me so with his own lips as I was lightin’ o’ the 
fire, and he came on me sudden like, lookin’ for all the 
world like a ——” 

She stopped. 

* Like a what?” he demanded. 

Well, nothin’ in particular,” she added, in a hasty 
and flurried manner; “anyhow, he’s gone to Tretton. 
They was his own words. And I must be goin’, or my 
eggs ’ll bile ’emselves as hard as stones.” 

And whisking her apron ingeniously over her head, 
so as to form a protection against the cold, she hobbled 
off, leaving impressions of her patten-rings all down the 
road as she went. 

Gaffer Thorne closed the door. 

Then he fell upon his knees, and raised his hands to 
heaven. 

“I thank thee, Father,” he exclaimed, “that thou 
hast freed my hands from the blood of this man! I 
thank thee that thou hast avenged my innocent child!” 

As he rose from this singular act of devotion, he asked 
himself aloud one question, hardly less singular in its 
character, seeing the slight grounds he had for the con- 
clusion to which it showed he had arrived. 

“] \vonder,” he said, “what made Joe Barton shoot 
him ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS CRY. 


Fivp days passed away, and the fate of Reginald Clavers 
was known. The medical men pronounced their unani- 
mous verdict—they said he was to recover. 

Already he was conscious, and was gaining strength 
daily. Already he was sufficiently himself to display 
some of the worst qualities of his radically bad nature. 


come bagk; | to the assassin. 
| whom he had grossly wronged, and when he spoke of 
| the murderer, he meant Jasper Fairholt. 








lis eyes, until the lids were red and swollen, 





His mind was intluenced by no feelings of gratitude 
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prenmture grave. No: his only feelings were those of 
hatred toward the man who had occasioned him go 


much physical pain—and whose murderous intentions, 


no doubt, were to cut him off in the prime of his life 


she’s drifting. | —and a burning thirst for vengeance. 


Reginald Clavers had no question in his own mind ag 
His conscience pointed out the man 


The sudden disappearance of the young farmer wag 
the main proof of his guilt in other minds; but to Regi. 


I never | nald it was only a link in a chain, which he instinctively 
| felt was strong enough without it. 


And with that con. 
viction he determined to hunt him down, to secure him 
alive or dead, and to wreak certain and terrible ven. 
geance upon him. 

Thoughts of this vengeance—of the shape it should 
take, and the means by which it should be brought 
about—occupied him night and day, and actually re. 
tarded his recovery, from the burning fever and excite. 
ment in which they kept him. 

At length two courses shaped themselves to his mind, 
as distinct and well-defined resolutions. He would have 
Jasper found, if it cost him his fortune ; and once found, 
he would move heaven and earth to get him transported 
for the attempt to murder. But this was not all. Ter. 
rible as that punishment would be, Reginald, as he lay 
on his sick bed, worked out another form of vengeance, 
and one which he well knew would overwhelm his vic- 
tim with agony and despair. 

- To this atroeity he resolved that Daisy Thorne should 
become the innocent accomplice. 

Toward the evening of this fifth day, Reginald lay in 
the huge, heavily-curtained state bed of Grimwood 
Chase, looking out with weak, blood-shot eyes toward 
the setting sun. 

It was a glorious sight. The blood-red orb sank 
slowly down amidst a sky of purple and gold, such as a 
poet would have revelled in, such as an artist would 
despairingly have owned his inability to transfer to 
canvas. Bat Reginald was neither poet nor artist ; he 
regarded the superb sunset as only an appurtenance to 
his estate. Was he not the heir to Grimwood Chase, 
and did not every inch of it belong to the family, from 
the centre of the earth right up to the stars above it ? 
Very well; then even the clouds that went to make that 
sunset were /vis, so long as they floated over the estate. 

* And that beggar,” he exclaimed bitterly, “that low 
clod, Jasper Faitholt, was on the verge of robbing me 
of every inch of this my property! There must be 
something wrong in a world, where an ounce of Jead, a 
poacher’s button, even a scrap of flint, could deprive a 
man in an instant of an estate like this, And whet can 
be too bad for a wretch who would attempt such a piece 
of villany and desecration—what? Why nothing— 
hanging’s too good for him!” 

At that moment the red sun dropped from his sight, 
and, with a moan of pain, he tones on his other side. 
In doing so, he languidly raised his eyes, and it was 
i a start that they encountered an unexpected 

ace. 

The Rev. Arundel Sharke was standing in the shadow 
of the curtains. 

“Why, Sharke,” said the invalid, faintly, “ when did 
you come in ?” 

“Only this moment,” returned the other, in his 
smooth, oily voice. “ Didn’t you hear me ? Ah! I see— 
you were watching the blessed sunset, and raising your 
thoughts from earth.” 

“ Stuff!” cried the profligate. ‘ Why should I care 
for sunsets? What is it to me, lying here on my back, 
whether they mean that to-morrow ‘Il be wet or fine? 
That was something, when 1’d a day’s hunting before 
me. Sunsets were of use then; but they're all ‘rot’ 
now that I must lie here, rain or shine.” 

“ Still, to a reflecting mind ” began Sharke. 

* Mine isn’t a reflecting mind,” broke in the patient; 
*‘ mine’s a devil-may-care mind. I hate thinking—l 
hate maundering over a thing, and looking at it in this 
light and that light. ‘Tossing’s better than logic. Ina 
crisis, I’d rather trust to the throw-up of a penny— 
heads I win, tails I lose—than I would to the wisdom of 
Solomon.” 

* You have faith in Destiny ?” remarked Sharke. 

“T believe in Luck, if that’s what you mean, and 
don’t believe in being worried. But, by Heaven! 
Sharke, l’ve worried enough and thought enough these 
two days. Look here!” 

As he spoke, he drew from under’ the white-laced 
pillow a sheet of dingy crumpled paper, which he pro- 
ceeded, with his thin, transparent fingers, to spread out 
on the bed-clothes, Sharke assisting him in the task, 
which was too much for his exhausted strength. When 
displayed, it proved to be a placard, newly printed, the 
large fat letters still oozing oil, and soiling whatever 
they came in contact with. ‘Chis production, over which 
the eyes of Reginald positively gloated, was headed 
with the words in scaring capitals, ‘‘ £500 Reward.” 

“You see that?” demanded the invalid. ‘I offer 
five hundred pounds reward for the apprehension, of 
Jasper Fairholt, alive or dead.” 

“ But why ?” asked Sharke, calmly. 

Why ?” 

Reginald was so staggered at the unexpected quess 
tion, that he lay open-mouthed, staring at the priest. 

Yes,” returned that personage—“ why ?” 
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** Are you mad, Sharke ?” demanded the young Squire, 
raising his voice and his head at the same time, “ that 
you stand there putting such a question? Hasn’t the 
beggar shot at me? Didn’t he have my life, as near as 
a man could have it? Isn’t he to all intents and pur- 
reg a murderer? And do you think I’m going to let 
7S if money can buy his infernal carcase, living or 

ead t 

“Calm yourself,” said Sharke, taking a seat, “ pray 
calm yourself. I suppose it is because you so seldom 
take the trouble to think, that, when you do set about 
it, you fail to think accurately. The case is not uncom- 
mon. 

‘What do you mean ?” cried Reginald, fiercely. 

“ Simply that, from want of practice, nothing 1s more 
natural than that you should use your mind somewhat 
clumsily. No offence, but this is a singular instance of 
mental confusion — of the mixing together of things 
which have no relation one to the other.” 

* Still, I don’t understand you,” said Reginald. 

“Never mind; you will in a minute, when you get 
your thinking apparatus set fairly to work. What Iam 
contending is, that you have been confusing cause and 
effect, and taking matters for granted which require the 
very clearest demonstration. You have argued in this 
way :—‘ I’ve been shot at,’ you’ve said. ‘The man who 
shot at me wasn’t a friend; on the contrary, he was 
obviously an enemy. Consequently, Jasper F'airholt has 


on the very night of the supposed murder.’ That’s a 
very natural and very ingenious way of arguing; but 
thore are two defects in the position you have taken, 
and they’re very serious ones.” 

‘** What are you driving at, Sharko ?” said the other, 
impetuously. 

“ Simply at this: your argument breaks down, because 
it is weak where it should be strong—because you've 
forgotten that Fairholt may not be your only enemy, 
and that even an enemy may quit his home suddenly on 
the night of a violent death without flying from the 
hands of justice.” 

“ Siarke !” cried Reginald, impatiently ; “all this is 
fooling. People argue like this in novels; but it 
doesn’t do in sober, practical life. Who in this place 
has so much cause of enmity against me as Fairholt ? 
He knew I favoured Barton in the matter of the lease, 
and what was far more, he knew that I had spoilt his 


told me that for weeks he had been ranging about the 
country, gun in hand, on the mere pretence of shooting, 


week, Why should he have done that? Simply be- 
cause he was nursing a jealous, murderous passion in 
his mind, and was waiting for the opportunity to carry 
it into effect. At last the hour comes—he avenges 
himself, and flies—takes to his heels to save his neck.” 

Exhausted with the effort this had caused him, the 
speaker sank back upon tlie pillow, dragging with him, 
unintentionally, the red curtains of the bed on the side 
next the window, and thus shutting out at one stroke 
tho bright sunset-sky, and producing a lurid gloom. 

This state of things appeared to be congenial to|1 
Parson Sharke, who did not offer to replace the cur- 
tains, but, in answer to Reginald’s statement, said— 

* Had you no other enemy, Mr. Reginald?” 

* None, that I know of.” 

** Had you never given deadly offence to—to a woman 
—for instance? ‘You are fond of women.” 

Reginald looked up. The features of Sharke were 
fuintly visible, and there was an expression on them 
which he did not like. 

* No,” he answered, hesitatingly. 

“Think again,” said the other. 

“ Why do you ask it ?” demanded the young man. 

“ Because there are peculiarities in this case, which 
have led me to the conclusion that the atrocity was the 
work of a woman’s hand.” t 

At that instant there was a peculiar sound, which 
caught the ears of both speakers. 

It was like a stifled ery. 

Both turned instinctively toward the drawn curtains, 
across which Sharke half-fancied he could perceive 
a flitting shadow. 

* Are we alone ?” he whispered. 

“T—I thought so,” replied Reginald, drawing the 
curtains aside with’ his feeble hands. 

With a pallid cheek and eager eyes Parson Sharke 
hastened round the bed, and minutely examined that 
part of the chamber nearest the window. No one was 
visible, and the place afforded no room whatever for 
concealment. Upon the bare panels of the walls hung 
a solitary picture—a portrait of a Lady Ireton, long 
since in her grave—and the only objects of furniture 
were a dressing-table with carved legs, and a straight- 
backel chair. 

“T would have sworn,” said Sharke, with a tremor 
which he could not repress, “ that some one uttered an 
exclamation close to our ears.” 

“The sound was distinct enough, but it might have 
been only the creaking of this old hearse of a bed,” 
said the young Squire, who was not easily startled. 
“ But what about this woman ?” 

Not without trepidation, Parson Sharke sat himself 
upon the edge of the bed, and bending over the patient, 
prudently continued the conversation in low and con- 


over his head, and left the Curate standing with open 
mouth, 


toward the door; “ but I’ve wormed enough out of him 
to confirm my suspicions. 
declines the honour of my hand, and I see also that my 
course is clear, 
about the noise in the room! 


chamber, had descended the broad, painted staircase, 
game with that blue-eyed little wench, whom he | and was already in the hall, about which the domestics 
thought to secure so snugly to himself? You yourself | were standing in idle groups. 
word, so absorbed was he in the reflections which occu- 
without bringing home a hare or a brace of birds ina} pied his mind; but as the chief serving man—dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the sword swinging by his 
side—approached him with a profound bow, it occurred 
to him to ask a question, 


whisper, “ many visitors to-day f 


your young master ?” 


fellow was lying,” 
the steps. “ Why should he lie about so trifling a 
matter?” 


Alicia was at that moment in the house ? 

only two hours before. 

the hall, in her riding-habit, at a moment when he was 
the sole domestic present. His immediate impulse was 
to ring the huge bell which hung beside the hall-door, 
and to summon half-a-dozen servants to take charge of 
the mare which he supposed her ladyship had that mo- 
ment left; but in this intention he was interrupted. 

his arm; “ I have sent my. mare home by the groom.” 
is in the Oratory?” Keeble asked. 

hand Lady Alicia drew the man further up the hall. 
“ Arundel Sharke is here ?”’ she asked, abruptly. 


house ?” 


for which I will reward you.’ 
any reward but t, 
mé to the vaulted chamber next the Oratory. You seo 
I know Grimwood Chase weil: I spent a portion of my 
childhood here, in Lady [reton’s time.” 

hall, descended a windin 
emerged in what her ludyship had accurately described 


as a vaulted chamber. 


fire which glowed upon 


What he communicated could only be gathered from 
occasional exclamations on the part of the Squire, to 
whom, it was evident, he was putting the outrage in the 
park in an entirely new light. 

“ But how do you account for Fairholt’s disappear- 
ance ?” demanded Reginald, after a moment's thought. 

Sharke bent over, and whispered in the young 
Squire’s ear; it was a hissing whisper, and the man 
instinctively withdrew, but not before he had caught 
the purport of the sentence. 

“By heavens!” cried Reginald, starting up; “ I 
almost believe is 

“That you were deceived ?” 

“Yes,” 

And that my suspicions of Lady Alicia were not 
altogether without foundation ?” 

““ Assuredly they were not.” 

“There is but one point,” said Sharke—and he 
uttered the words in his sleekest and most insidious 
tones—“ upon which I have any misgivings. I am 
utterly at a loss to detect the motive for this crime, 
since, as you say, she has no affection for you. I had 
always supposed that she had entertained a strong 

affection, and had that been so, jealousy would have 
afforded a sufficient clue; but ? 

* Enough, Sharke,” said Reginald, turning uneasily 
in his bed; ‘‘ I have no difficulty in discovering a motive 
strong enough to justify her in the attempt.” 

* Indeed!” answered the other; “ it is true, then-——’ 

“No,” interrupted the Squire, roughly, “ nothing 
that you may hear or surmise is true. 1 have my secret, 
Sharke, and I mean to stick to it. What you've said 
has opened my eyes, and I thank you for it; but I’m 
not going to make you my father confessor any the 
more for that. And as I’m getting tired, and my wound 
pains me like fury, we will drop the conversation.” 
And without another word, he drew the bed-clothes 








“The brute!” muttered that personage, as he went 
I see now why Lady Alicia 


By the way, that was a strange thing 
It was a human voice.” 
By this time he had smeryet from the sick man’s 


His first impulse was to pass through them without a 


he said, in a voice little above a 


” 


“Ah, Keeble, 


“Not many, sir,” returned the man. 
“Has Lady Alicia de Vernon called to inquire after 


“No, sir,” replied Keeble, promptly. 

Yet as he uttered the words, the colour died out of 
1is cheek, and then returned in a crimson flood. 

Indeed!” said the Curate, as he passed on. “ That 
he said to himself, as he descended 


Why, indeed ? 
Aad why should he have concealed the fact that Lady 


Keeble could not have forgotten what had taken place 


He knew that her ladyship had suddenly appeared in 


“Don’t ring,” said Lady Alicia, laying her hand upon 
* You would wish to be announced to Sir Ireton—he 


“No,” was the significant reply ; and with her gloved 


“ He is,” replied Keeble. : 

“You will not let him know of my presence in this 

“ No, my lady.’ 
ii 


, 
“ And you will do me a favour—a very great favour— 


“T am ready to obey your ladyship’s bidding, withont 
pleasure of serving you.” 

That was the afiswer of the gallant serving-man, 

“ Come, then,” she replied, with a sweet smile, “lead 


With a bow Keeble led the way, and they quitted the 
flight of stone steps, and 


It would have been a gloomy place but for the bright 
the hearth, and irradiated every 
object within its range—gleaming upon the steel armour 


¥ 





and the tankards and bottles which adorned a table at 
which there had been a carouse, and which had been 
hastily pushed into a corner. 

No sooner had hady Alicia entered this room than 
she pointed to the centre of the floor, upon which the 
firelight fell in a bright spot. 

“You perceive that trap-door,” she said, pointing to 
certain cracks visible in the oaken flooring; “do you 
know what it comfunicates with ?” . 

“No, my lady.” 

“T will tell you. That isthe entrance to a vault from 
which a secret staircase ascends, leading to passages 
which intersect the walls, and did open into the moat 
before it was drained, but the aperture is now bricked 
up. Oblige me by raising the trap.” 

“ Certainly, my lady,” said Keubio; and stooping, he 
with difficulty prized opeh the huge mass of timber 
which had become imbedded in the floor. “ But surely, 
my lady, you will not trust yourself down there, in the 
dark and damp ?” 

“T will. I have an object in so doing; but now, 
mark me, you will take the first opportunity after Mr. 
Sharke’s dcatare of releasing me, unknown to your 
fellows. You promise that.” 

“Solemnly, my lady, I shall be but too anxious to 
relieve you from so disagreeable a situation.” 

“ T have no fear,” she replied. 

Then, as Keeble held the trap open, the young and 
beautiful woman caught up tho skirts of her habit, and 
slowly and cautiously descended the mouldy steps, faintly 
visible in the darkness. 

Keeble watched her anxiously, Once he was on tho 
point of protesting against so rash an act; but at that 
moment he caught sight of the tips of her white-gloved 
hand as she waved it to him, in token that she had 
reached the bottom of the steps, and disappeared. 

Then slowly and reluctantly he permitted the trap- 
door to descend into its place. 

“She’s after overhearing what passes in the young 
Squire's room,” said Keeble, mentally, as he ascended 
into the hall and waited there, anxiously watching for 
the Curate’s departure. 

Was it any wonder that, when Sharke’s ungainly form 
did appear upon the stairs, he should have hastened 
forward to bow him obsequiously out of the house ? 

Or was it strange that he should have flushed and 
trembled as he returned that lying “ No,” in answer to 
the pointed inquiry whether Lady Alicia had been to 
Grimwood Chase that day ? 

(To be continued in our next.) 


THE WHITE HAWK LADY. 


Less than half a century since, the remnant of a moss- 
covered, unthewn stone marked the spot in Ovingdean 
churchyard, where, as gossips then said, were deposite 
the remains of Margaret Ladrone, probably a name con- 
ferred on her from the pilfering propensities of the 
gipsies, a tribe to which she belonged, though she was 
familiarly spoken of as “ Mag Lade,” a sybi! or fortune- 
teller of her day, whose visits to Ovingdean were annual 
in the month of August, on the occasion of White Hawk 
Fair, a holiday gathering on White Hawk Down, at 
which the rustics were wont to learn their fate of the 
wise woman, as she was termed by the unmarried who 
would know the future through the vista of happiness; 
but the oldcrone or witch, by those whose stern thought 
attributed all the mishaps that befel either themselves 
or their substance to the influence of an evil one, with 
whom she was proclaimed to be in league. At other 
periods of the year she practised her vocation in various 
places throughout tho county, so that she had a regular 
circuit, through the course of which the burning fervour 
of youth hailed her advent with earnest anticipations, 
equalled only by the dread entertained by mature age, 
that blight and murrain were her attendants. 
It happened on one occasion, the date whereof is im- 
material, that Editha Elmore, the only daughter af 
the rich squire of Woodingdean, while intent on the 
penne of Mag—whose hand she had crossed with a 
road silver piece—by chance cast her eyes upon the 
form of a dark young man of goodly mien, the very type 
of him whom the gipsy prophetess essayed to be her 
future husband. In the next country-dance he was her 
yg and also the envy of one who, from their child- 
100d, had been her companion, and was looked upon by 
the parents of each as her intended bridegroom. The 
festivities of the day closed; the dark stranger bade 
her adieu ; the villagers returned to their homes; and 
ere the shades of night had gathered over the Downs, 
not a vestige was left of the scene which had been one 
of general fostivity. Ralph Mascall, the son of the 
farmer at the Grange, Ovingdean, as had been his cus- 
tom from a child, accompanied the fair Editha to Wood- 
ingdean, where he received the accustomed welcome of 
her parents ; and, before midnight, he was on his way 
homewards, somewhat disturbed in mind that he had a 
rival. His visits, however, to Squire Elmore’s were not 
tho less frequent; nor did the aifection shown towards 
him by Editha in the least appear to wane. 
And so another year passed on, and the annual fes- 
tival again arrived. There again was Mag, whom 
Editha sought once more, to learn her destiny. ‘The 
Fates had not altered their decree ; and there, as twelve 
months since he stood, was the dark, comely stranger. 








fidential terms. 


upon the walls, upou the quaint chairs of polished oak, 


The very type of previous years were the proceedings 
of the day; the same homely, village simplicity, the 
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pent song, the rustic dance, the same potations of 
ome-brewed and cider; the same greetings, the same 
partings. Somewhat later than considered within 
the bounds of prudence, the handmflid of Editha, accom- 
panied by Giles, her lover, approached the wicket that 
opened on the lawn before Squire Elmore’s mansion, 
where she was met by the dark stranger of the fair, 
who, tendering her a golden coin-—by way of hush- 
money—bade her convey to her young mistress a note 
of delicate proportions. Promise of secrecy was ex- 
acted; the parting kiss was exchanged between the 
blushing Abigail and Giles, and the latter accepting the 
companionship of the stranger, the two bent their steps 
to Rottingdean, where the honest rustic returned to his 
home. Where the stranger rested for the night has 
never transpired. Early the following morning Mag 
was at the mansion, the domestics of which, anxious to 
learn how they were ruled by the stars, parted freely 
with their silver pieces. The Abigail of the previous 
night’s adventure was particularly anxious to learn her 
destiny; and the truth which was essayed of her Giles, 
his age, his complexion, his temper, and his prospects, 
gave full assurance of the marvellousness of Mag’s di- 
vining skill, to which the fair Editha, with whom she 
also had an interview, gave implicit credence. Four- 
and-twenty hours, however, wrought a great change at 
the mansion, and likewise in the hamlet of Ovingdean. 
A more than usual oppression and sultriness pervaded 
the atmosphere throughout the day, and towards night- 
fall the war of elements commenced, the sharp flashes 
of lightning increasing in vividness, the artillery of the 
heavens roaring in awful solemnity, and the massive 
clouds discharging their drenching cataracts. Such a 
night had never been previously known in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and every person anxiously waited the 
coming dawn to learn the havoc of the dreadful storm. 
The inmates of the mansion were early stirring, and, 
much sooner than usual, Mr. and Mrs. Elmore were at 
Lreakfast. But they had not been long seated when 
they were informed that Miss Editha coald nowhere be 
found, and that by the appearance of her bed-chamber 
she had not retired to rest during the night. The note 
which had been delivered by the stranger, and was then 
lying on the dressing-table, appointing a midnight inter- 
view upon the Downs, was all that could be found to 
account for her absence. The most diligent search of 
the premises and the plantation contiguous was imme- 
diately made, and a despatch without delay was sent off 
to Ovingdean, in the hopes that tidings might be heard 
of her there; but all was fruitless. Previous, however, 
to the news reaching that village, upon passing by the 
church, the sexton discovered, in the south-west corner 
of the burial-ground, the charred remains of a female, 
which, upon examination of the dress about them, were 
declared to be those of old Margaret Ladrone. At the 
place where they were found, there, in the course of the 
day, were they interred, without any funeral rites, and the 
stone, before referred to, was placed over them to mark 
the spot. ‘The dark stranger was never afterwards scen. 
The story, says Mr. Erredge’s admirable “ History of 
Brighton,” continues, that every stormy night after, 
the figure of a lady in white paced the White Hawk 
Down, and that always on the morning after the figure 
was seen, a foot-print, cloven like that of an ox, was 
found atthe same particular spot. The Morning Herald, 
of July 17th, 1807, has the following :—“ Brighton.—A 
fow days ago were dug up upon the slope of the Downs 
to the north-east of this place, the bones of a woman, 
which, from their position, clearly evinced that they had 
been deposited there many years before, without cere- 
mony. A singular rumour is now afloat, of a young 
person having been ravished and murdered there by a 
person of unsuspected character.” It may be proper to 
add, that since the finding of these bones the White 
Hawk Lady has not walked abroad. The Elmore and 
the Mascall fumilies, after the mysterious disappearance 
of Editha, removed to Brighton: but it is a very singular 
fuct that the name of Lade is now very common at 
Ovingdean, it being even that of the sexton of the parish, 
who is a descendant of Sir John Lade. As, however, 
the church register dates back only as far as the year 
1700, the genealogy of the family, even if it did come 
through old Mag, cannot be more remotely traced. 








Country-brep Giris.—Teach a girl to love the coun- 
try, and you feed her heart. The heart is dried up in 
town, like a bit of liver in a frying-pan. Teach a girl 
to love cows, and pigs, and chickens, and hill and 
valley, and water—they ure bettter things to love than 
crinoline, and gaslight, and pearl-powder, and swallow- 
tailed whiskers. When agirl goes to stay in the coun- 
try, let her not expect to stay at home amused with the 
dry bones of London “ Society ;” let her ride, or, if she 
can’t afford it—and whether she can afford to ride or 
vot—let her walk—step out to this village and that— 
look at the old chuarches—make a rubbing or two of 
brasses, if she will—get knee-deep in the fern, and half- 
jose herself in a wood, and come home ready for a 
sound sleep, which will paint her cheeks better than 
rouge. Never be afraid that your country-bred girl 
won't love mankind enough to get “settled,” as you 
call it. The time will come, if it is to come; and when 
the “hour, and the man,” and the whiskers appear 
together, she will love him none the less because she 
loves cows and chickens us well, and likes a beathery 
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THE FALSE VOW. 
On! say dost thou remember, Kato, 
The time when first we met? 
It was so fraught with bliss to me, 
And I can ne’er forget 
The river, and the old elm tree, 
The school-green where we played, 
The forest by the river side, 
Where we so oft have strayed, 


’Twas there, beside that flowing strcam, 
We talked of love and bliss ; 

But, ah! false one, I never dreamed 
Our hopes would come to this. 

Thou hast a husband young and gay, 
And children at thy knee, 

And thou dost never cast a thought 
On dear old times and me, 


I saw the “dear place” yesterday, 
But it has changed like thee; 
Gone is the forest with its flowers, 
And gone the old elm tree. 
The waves have washed the prints away 
We made upon the sand, 
And those we loved in days agone 
Have sought the other land, 


And we alone are left behind; 
Yes, we who, side by side, 

Oft vowed to walk the paths of life— 
We, whom long miles divide, 

Afar from friends, and home, and thee, 
I ever more must dwell, 

But God will judge between us two; 


Until that time, farewell ! 
Berra Frenca. 





THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 
“The earth was to them a rolling bark, 
Which bore them to eternity.” 

Dunne the reign of Philip III., of France, Europe was 
the theatre on which the most fearful tragedies were 
acted, and where carnage triumphantly displayed his 
crimson banner. ‘These mighty convulsions, like earth- 
quakes, threatened to upheave the country from its 
eeply-rooted base and to precipitate the shattered 
fabric into the Atlantic. 

This derangement of the body politic was caused 
simply by the inability of those who wished to preserve 
the balance of power in Europe, to decide who should 
possess the crown of Naples and Sicily. After the death 
of Conrad, the hereditary heir to the throne and son of 
Frederic II., who obtained Naples and Sicily from the 
Pope, the Crown devolved on Conradin; buat as this 
prince had not yet attained his majority, Manifred, 
uncle ef the young king, was appointed regent. Cle- 
ment IV., jealous of the power of the German emperors, 
and entertaining a feeling of antipathy for the royal 
scions of Barbarossa, issued an edict declaring that 
Naples and Sicily should no longer be governed by the 
German princes. Although the Sicilians were averse 
to the French government, yet the Pope transferred the 
crown to Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis IX. 
Charles led thither « crusading expedition, to posgess 
himself of his newly acquired dominions. 

Manifred raised a large army to oppose the entrance 
of the French, but he was slain in battle. Conradin 
was taken prisoner, and afterwards judicially murdered. 
Constance, daughter of Manifred, who was married to 
Peter III., of Arragon, now contested the claims of 
Charles. The brother of the French king was at this 
time sovereign of Naples, eas and Provence, and 
vicar-general of Tuscany. The character of this prince 
was so depraved, that the displeasure of the Pope even 
was incurred by his dissolute conduct and his inability 
to govern. 

Naples seemed entirely devoted to the French in- 
terest, but Sicily was treated ae a conquered province. 
The nobles of the isle were so dissatisfied, that the fires 
of rebellion and revenge were only waiting for a favour- 
able breeze to make the latent flame burst forth and 
consume every vestige of French government on the 
island. Nor did the Sicilians wa long before a favour- 
able moment arrived to make the fires of their vengeance 
manifest. 

Pope Nicholas III., the court of Constantinople, and 
the king of Arragon, were all opposed to the Anjouvan 
dynasty; and when John of Procida, a partisan of 
Manifred, beheld this mighty reaction in the designs of 
royalty, with Rienzian eloquence he @ged the Sicilians 
to throw off the yoke of foreign oppression. Nor did he 
urge in vain; for the insulted and enslaved i 
formed a league, which was destined to humble the 
house of Anjou, and even to exterminate every vestige 
of the French government from Sicily. This famous 
tragedy is known in history as the Sicilian Vespers. It 
was the eve of Easter Sunday, 1282—an eve glowing 
with all the beauty of an Italian sunset—an eve hal- 
lowed by the triumphal resurrection of our Saviour 
from the tomb—an eve filled and surrounded by all 
those associations of pristine glory, when Agrigentum 
rivalled the grandest Gaussian city, and Syracuse in all 





bill or a green lane better than the Ride or Piccadilly. 


her glory defied the power of the mistress of the Medi- 


terranean. A company of Sicilians had bound them. 
selves by an oath to emerge from their secret conclave 
at the first tolling of the vesper bells, and kill every 
Frenchman on the island. And the gentle zephyrs, as 
they flew up to “ Heaven’s chancery with the outh, 
blushed as they gave it in; and the recording angel, as 
he wrote it down, dropped a tear on the word ani 
blotted it out for ever.” The vesper bell tolled. Like 
a charm the soft musical cadence falls on the waters 
of the Mediterranean, awakening echoes of angelic 
voices from vales of beauty and from the roclry deils of 
Syria. The Sicilians, at the procemebeted, signal, 
rushed forth, led by John of Procida, and massacred 
every Frenchman on the island. Night spread its 
sable robe over eight thousand of the slain! 

While Clement [V. was encouraging the rebellion, he 
did not imagine that such an awful, tragical event would 
terminate the French government in Sicily. As he was 
fostering the infant spirit of discontent in the in- 
habitants, suddenly that spirit burst forth like Hercules, 
and crushed to death all opposition. 

What seems a somattetle fact is, that those princi- 
Pally engaged in great massacres have selected a day to 
perform their bloody work, associated with acts of moral 
sublimity and religious data. The only reason to bo 
assigned for such profanity is, that the assassins deemcd 
their mission a holy one; hence they wished to combine 
the reminiscences of the eventful day—St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve and Easter Sunday being the most celebrated 
for deeds of the loftiest moral sublimity, and for the 
most degrading crimes. 








THE STORY OF THE TOOTH-BRUSII. 


Some years since, at a fashionable watering-place, on 
the south-east coast of England, resided a young sur- 
geon—handsome, we)l-bred, and of most pleasant ad- 
dress. He was fast rising into public favour and a 
saray practice, when an eccentric and wealthy maiden 
ady, far advanced in years, sent for him. The sum- 
mons of course was promptly obeyed, and the young 
practitioner was soon listening to a most terrible story 
of suffering. The afflicted lady, according to her own 
account, had a year before, during the performance of 
her toilet, accidentally taken into her throat one of the 
bristles of her tooth-brush. This bristle bad stuck in 
the top of the gullet, and set up an irritation which, she 
was convinced, was killing her. She had been from 
one surgeon of eminence to another, and everywhere in 
London and in the country the faculty had assured her 
that she was only the victim of a nervous delusion— 
that her throat was in a perfectly healthy condition— 
that the disturbance existed only in her own imagina- 
tion. 
verse, unfeeling creatures,” concluded the poor lady, 
“saying there is nothing the matter with me, while | 
am—dying—dying—dying !” 
“ Allow me, my dear lady,” said the adroit surgeon, 
in reply, “to inspect for myself—carcfully—the stute of 
your throat.” ‘The inspection was made gravely and at 
much length. “ My dear Miss »” resumed the 
surgeon, when he had concluded his examination, “ you 
are quite right, and Sir Benjamin Brodie and Sir James 
Clark are wrong. I can see the head of the bristle low 
down, almost out of sight; and if you'll let me rm 
home for my instruments, I'll forthwith extract it for 
you. 
, The adroit man retired, and in a few minutes re- 
entered the room, armed with avery delicate pair of 
forceps, into the teeth of which he had inserted a bristle 
taken from an ordinary tooth-brush. 
The rest can be imagined. The lady threw back her 
head; the forceps were introduced into her mouth; a 
prick—a scream ! and ’twas all over; and the surgeon, 
with a smiling face, was holding up to the light, and 
inspecting with lively curiosity, the extracted bristle. 
The patient was in raptures at a result that proved that 
she was right, and Sir Benjamin Brodie wrong. She 
immediately recovered her health and spirits, and went 
about everywhere sounding the praises of “ her saviour,” 
as she persisted in calling the dexterous operator. So 
enthusiastic was her gratitude, she offered him her 
hand in marrise, and her noble fortune. The fact that 
the young surgeon was already married was an insuper- 
able obstacle to this arrangement. But other proots of 
gratitude the lady lavishly sesoygten leat him. She com- 
pelled him to accept a carriage and horses, a service of 
plate, and a new house. 
Unfortunately the lucky fellow could not keep his 
own counsel. Like foolish Samson with Delilah, he 
imparted the secret of his cunning to the wife of his 
bosom ; she confided it to Louise Clarissa, her especial 
friend, who had been her bridesmaid; Louise Clarissa 
told it, under vows of inviolable secrecy, to six other 
particular friends; and the six other particular friends 
—base and unworthy girls!—told it to all the world. 
Ere long the story came round to the lady herself. 
Then what a storm arose! She was in a transport of 
fury! It was of no avail for the surgeon to remind her 
that he had unquestionably raised her from a pitiable 
condition to health and happiness. That mattered not. 
He had tricked, fooled, bamboozled her! She would 
not forgive him, she would pursue him with undying 
vengeance, she would ruin him ! 

We are happy to know that the surgeon here spoken 
uf, whose prosperous career has been adorned by much 








genuine benevolence, though unforgiven, was not ruined. 



































“And so they go on, the stupid, obstinate, per- * 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
DRURY-LANE AGAIN. 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 
SmAKESPEARE, 
THE interview between Houghton and Doran was very 
brief; the former was in too agitated a state, from the 
subject of his conversation with Hallet, to combine his 
ideas at all as to any future plans against Lever, in 
Doran’s favour. 

Lever! the name was a sore and sad one in Hough- 
ton’s heart; it could only remind him that his wife 
was playing him false. 

Only those who love as Houghton loved his wife, can 
imagine what his sufferings were, and he knew not how 
to act. 

Doran, too, as may readily be imagined, was impa- 
tient to be alone, to devise some means of turning to 

profit the half-revealed secret which he held, of 
{oughton’s and Hallet’s. 

The pocket-book—what did it contain? what was its 
secret ? where was it ? 

As hestood in the banking-house, busy with heaps of 
oats felt his fingers tingle to possess it—Houghton’s 
gold! 

If he knew the seoret of that pocket-book, it might 
be his, and then—well, then, debased, degraded as he 
was, there was a redeeming wish in Doran’s mind— 

“Tf he could obtain a sum of money sutflicient to 
make a fair start in life, he would leave England, and, 
lost sight of by those who had known his recent career, 
retrieve the past.” , 

The puzzling question was—the pocket-book ? where 
was it? Did Rose know? Could he secure her in his 
interests, and make their fate one? By marriage ?— 
pah! not that with Huallet’s child! 

Then it was that he sat down, and his thoughts 
turned into another channel. Strange formation of 
man’s code of honour! At the very moment when he 
was striving after, pining for, respectability, his mind 
formed a scheme as dishonourable as anything he had 
yet accomplished, and far more criminal—one which, in 
the ruin it would achieve for another, would drag 
himself down lower than he had yet been. 

While he was endeavouring to compass his various 
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thoughts. 

When his interview with Doran had terminated, 
Houghton, unable to rest, went to Lever’s room, hoping 
he might have expedited the business on which he had 
sent him, and returned. He wanted to see and speak to 


guilty love for his wife in his face. 

Lever was still absent, but on his desk lay a note. 

When ladies use perfumes, generally speaking, 
they have each one some predilection in favour of a 

rticular odour. Mrs. Houghton invariably used 
‘wood violet.” 

Houghton, accustomed to the scent on all the paper 
she wrote upon, at once detected it. : 

But many ladies use the same perfume—such might 
now be the case. But the handwriting! there could 
be no error there; it was disguised, but the turning of 
those delicate characters could not be mistaken. 
For a moment he hesitated—dared he break the 
small seal? for an adhesive was not trusted with that 
secret. 
His fingers pressed it—it almost yielded. No! there 
would be an inquiry, and detection—he could not bear 
that ; he would wait and watch. 
_The bank closed. Lever had returned, but Houghton 
- not see him; he felt that he could not trust him- 
self. 
We will read the note which Lever, with the utmost 
surprise, perused on entering :— 
* You will be astonished at the request contained in 
this letter, Mr. Lever; but I must see you, and as 
— as possible. My husband is, I know, engaged 
to-night at his whist-club. Come at eight. Ask for 
me; your visit will not seem strange. I have much to 
tell, which you ought to know without delay. 

“ Yours truly, 
“Frances Hovcuton, 

** Pray destroy this at once.” 
The most complete amazement and perplexity filled 
Lever’s mind. It seemed as if a chain of women 
circled him round; mach as he admired the sex, he felt 
he would rather have had, in most instances, men to 
deal with—their judgment, generally speaking, was 
better to be relied upon. 
Lovers, they say, never eat or drink; but as Lever, 
in this instance, was perfectly calm and free from heart 
attack, he quitted his office, dined at his usual place of 
resort, and then judging the hour arrived, he pro- 
ceeded to Mrs. Houghton 8. 
It was a cold December night, and a person closely 
muffled up in the street was nothing to excite surprise. 
This was Houghton. 
Lever rapped; a servant came, and the distracted 
husband saw him at once admitted. 
If a perfectly modest and usually reserved woman 





schemes, another, too, was scheming, strange to say— 


Mrs. Houghton—and Lever was the subject of her | bable cons 
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uencés stand out and stare her in tho face, 
she shrinks back in terror. 

When Lever was announced at the door of Mrs. 
Houghton’s private sitting-room, she turned deathly 
vy and shrank back. at if he should presume on 

er note, and insult her by word or act? 

Lever saw her emotion, but, unable to divine the 
cause, he stood in silent embarrassment in the door- 
way. 

“T am happy to see you, Mr. Lever,” she said, at 
length ; “ will you do me the favour to sit down ?” 

this was awkwardly done, and mado matters 
worse; for, at another time, her reception of him 
would have been calm and endusheeunased. 

The door closed--they were alone; and then the 
magnitude of what she had conceived in her own mind 
almost overwhelmed her, she was so unused to scheming 
or trickery. 

Lever thought she was going to faint; but suddenly 
recollecting how precious time was, and the necessity 
which existed for a resolute grappling with the matter 
in hand, she said abruptly— 

“*T see you are as embarrassed as I am, Mr. Lever; 
the step I have taken is one to which I am little used, 
but circumstances force me to seem in an equivocal 
position in your eyes.” 

“Oh! rs. oughton,” he said, 

* could I think ill of you ?” 

“You might—you easily might; but pray suspend 

your judgment. I sent for you; I have something upon 

my conscience sbout you !” 

All this was spasmodically articulated. 

“ About me, Mrs. Houghton ?” he exclaimed, in sur- 
rise. 

thes Yes, on my conscience, Mr. Lever; yet I know not 

how to act, for, in serving you, as I am bound to do, I 

sacrifice one whom I am——” 

She stopped—her lips quivered—she seemed about to 

burst into tears; a heavy sob struggled through those 

pale lips. 

Every moment his amazement became greater and 

greater. 

“One name—one namo,” she articulated at last, 

‘will, better than all else, prove to you the gravity of 

my mission—you are Henry Melville's son . ~y 

“His son!” cried her listener, starting up, « livid 
hue overspreading his face; “ how do you know me? 
Am I known to your husband also ?” 
“No; and must not be yet—to the last question,” 
she answered, hastily. “‘To the first one—I will ex- 
plain ; but first-——” / 

“Then you knew me the night we met at Mrs. 
Brunton’s ?” he asked. 

“Yes; 1 recognised—suspected you—from the | ke- 
ness to your father ; that was why 1 followed you wijth 
y gnse, to your evident surprise; that was why I so 


deprecatingly, 
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commits an act of seeming imprudence, when the pro-| rea 


ly, almost rashly, responded to your appeal, and 
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ou could not be bad.” 

” jy you do not know all ?” hé asked, in an ago- 
nised tone; 
reason why | hide beneath a false name ? 

“| tell you L know all—that is why you are here to- 
night; why I would save you, if possinle, by restoring 
you & good name.” 

“May Heaven's blessings be around you!” he said, 
with deep emotion, seizing her hand, and pressing it 
in both his own. ** May a sorrowing sister, a widowed 
mother’s blessing light upon you! But how did you 
discover me?” he anxiously inquired. 

** Ask mo not now,” and she coloured deeply ; “time 
will tell you all—it was accident.” 

“Tell me!” he earnestly cried, as if a sudden thought 

ssailed him; “tell me! You-only you—have been 
ihe secret and anonymous benefactress to my mother ?” 

“ How could | know her address?” she said, blush- 
ing; “leave that to time. What now, in a few words, 
it is necessary for you to do—absolutely necessary, re- 
member—is to obtain possession of a certain pocket- 
WOOK, 

“ Where is it ?” 
“1 will tell you, I need scarcel plead that all this 
interview may be secret and name fl 

“You cannot doubt it.” 

“Il donot. Well; you have never, I suppose, heard 
of a person called Hallet?” 

At this name, Lever uttered an exclamation of in- 
tense surprise and bewilderment. 

llow this man seemed doomed to cross his path! 

** Hallet ?” he cried; “ Hallet? the déaler in an- 
tiques, in —— court, Drury-lane ?” 

** How do you know him ?” she asked, in surprise. 

“Know him! Why, he had well-nigh been my ruin— 
that is, he strove to be, by his pursuit of me. Oh! ’tis 
a strange history—I will tell you.” 

“ But first,” she said, hurriedly, “swear to me, if I 
further your plans in every way to obtain that pocket- 
bdok, you will help me to screen one who is as guilty, 
perhaps, as Hallet, in that one circumstance alone—a 
good man in all else—you will help me to screen and 
suve him?” 

“T will—I solemnly swear it to you. But this 
poe ket-book ?”” 

** Contains papers which, I make no doubt, will prove 
your father’s innocence; and it is in Hallet’s pos- 
Herston, 

“'True—true!” ejaculated Lover; “my father lost 
one—it caused his ruin !” 

“It was stolen! Hallet and another were the 


te 


thieves! 
She appeared almost too agitated to speal. 
** And that other ?” he asked. 


* | canuot tell you now. I must see you again else- 

where, to combine our plans; but tell me all you know 
about this fatal affair—you know not how deep is the 
interest I take init, Your father, Henry Melville, was 
as oue to me, and yet, strange to say, I never saw 
you. 
a [ was much away from home, both at school and at 
a maternal uncle’s, He, too, is since dead; and yet,” 
he continued, thoughtfully, “IT often heard -my father 
speak of a little girl he loved well, who had gone to re- 
side in London with her mother.” 

* And her name ?” 

“Fanny Lisle. ‘ My little wife,’ he termed her.” 

* And Fanny Lisle still!” she said, gracefully ex- 
tending her hand to his grasp—“ Fanny Lislo still, 
who, a fatherless child, was treated as a daughter by 
your father; and sho lives, if Heaven aid her, to save 
the son!” 

“How did you discover all this?” ho asked, with 
emotion, still grasping her hand, 

“Ina fit of coquetry 1 went to Hallet’s, to buy some 
old laco—by accident saw the pocket-book, opened it ; 
your father’s name was on it—his portrait init. Hal- 
Jet, in confusion, took the former, and locked it up in a 
drawer.” 

“ What drawer ?” asked Lever. 

“ Ono in the table of his office.” 

The portrait ?” inquired he, anxiously. 

“That he sold me—valueless to him—but the pocket- 
book he put away. Circumstances,” she hurriedly 
ndded, “informed me later of the value to him'‘of that 
book.” 

* And to me,” hastily added Lever. “T will tell you 
its history, and then you will understand why I be- 
sought you, that evening of the ball, to save me. I 
dreaded, even under a borrowed name, the same dis- 
honour ws that wiich hed fallen on my father, when as 
innocent as L was that night. I had his good name to 
tate, if pos ‘ible, and a mother and sister quite de- 


rein 
pendent upon me. 

“Poor Melville!’ she said, with emotion. “ And 
though the likeness struck me, I knew not ’twas you I 
was protecting.” 

“Tlush!” he whispered; “breathe not that name 
till the time to do so arrives. But I will tell you of.my 
father,” he resumed. “ie, as you are aware, was a 
merchant. The roguery of a clerk, who was the son of 
au intimate friend im the North, made him the loser of 
an immense eum of money. My tather did not wish to 
give him up to justice; he privately informed his family 
of the oocurrence. An uncle of the young man came 
to town—a large property in land had been sdld to 


** vou know not all the world says, and the 








saved you. I was sure, if you were Mr. Melville’s son; | realise the amount. One evening, my father went t® 


an hotel in the city, where this uncle was staying, and 
| received the sum of four thousand pounds, in notes, 
from him; these he placed in a pocket-book, on which 
was his name in gold letters. At nine o'clock they 
— and the uncle returned by the train to Scot- 
und, My father was alone, and wishing at once to see 
| a friend in the Waterloo-road, who, a few days before, 
| had accommodated him with a bill for a heavy amount, 
he crossed Waterloo-bridge, on which, at that hour, 
there are not many passers-by. 

“The moon was shining bright and clear as he hur- 
ried on, ‘The evening being cold, he wrapped his over- 
coat closely around him, and held the pocket-book, and 
@ bundle of papers he had, close to his breast. The 
wind blew open his coat, but, grasping it, he once more 
folded it around the papers and his chest. : 

** When he arrived at his friend’s house, to his horror 
he perceived that the book had slipped out of his 
breast-pocket, and was gone! This must have occurred 
when the wind blew open his coat. Half-distracted, he 
hastened back the way he had come, but nothing was 
there. The men at the turnstile had heard of no 
pocket-book found. 

** What was to be done? next day he had heavy pay- 
ments tomake! He sought his creditors; they would 
not believe in this second loss. The sale of family plate 
and my mother’s jewels helped to appease a few of 
the most clamorous. All the papers contained rewards 
offered for the restitution of the money. Bills were 
posted everywhere, describing the pocket-book marked 
with my father’s name, and also stating that it con- 
tained his portrait, taken when a young man—but all 
was in vain.” 

Here Mrs. Houghton, whose cheeks were pale as 
death, her lips trembling with some deep internal 
emotion, arose, and opening a jewel-case on a side 
table, took from it a small miniature case. 

Laver, as we will still continue to call him, conti- 
nued :— 

“Those who had found it were not honest enough to 
restore it. My unfortunate father, unable to face his 
engagements, threw himself into first one mad spe 
tion and then another, until gomplete ruin ensued. 
One day he disappeared, and was gazetted a bankrupt 
—a fraudulent bankrupt. On his books he admitted 
the first loss of four thousand pounds; but of the other 
sum, made up by the family to save their relative, 
there was no entry. Even at that moment he thought 
of others, and would not implicate the name of the 
family belonging to him who had caused his first loss. 
The history of the pocket-book lost was believed by 
none, save those who knew my father well,and the wretch 
who had kept it. My father went to Scotland to see 
the young man’s family, and beseech them to save him 
by admitting facts—but he was too late; they had 
gone, none knew whither.” 

Mrs. Houghton was sobbing at this recital; Lever 
himself could hardly articulate. 

“Thank you!” he uttered, pressing her hand— 
thank you for your sympathy.” 

“Oh heavens!” she articulated, wildly; ‘* what is to 
become of me?” 

Lever stared—he thought she was mad. 

* Do not be alarmed,’ she said, replying to his look. 
Some day you will know all!” 

“There!” he uttered, taking a worn letter from his 
pocket-book—“ there is the last letter my poor mother 
received from my father.” 

Blinded by tears, she read :— 

“Tell my son,” it said, “to change his name, mine 
has become hideously notorious; let every trace of me 
disappear, since fifty years passed uprightly among my 
fellow-men could not save me from an unjust condemna- 
tion. I gave my son his existence, ond I lay a charge 
upon him, even at its risk, to re-establish my name, if 
possible, by any means.” 

“ Now,” he said, taking the letter from her trem- 
bling hands, “ you see that, at all risks, I must have that 
pocket-book, and then Pp 

An exclamation of horror and terror escaped Mrs. 
Houghton, interrupting what he had been going to 
say. 
* hand was distinctly heard stealthily turning the 
handle of a room door beyond the one where they 
were sitting, and leading into the passage. } 

“My husband’s apartment!’’ she articulated; “it 
can only be him! Go—go quickly, there, by that door— 
I will communicate with you.” 

He seized her hand—pressed it to his lip. 

“ May Heaven bless my poor father’s little favourite, 
Fanny Lisle!’ he whispered; and before the stealthy 
footstep had crossed the other room towards the one 
where they sat, he was gone. 

Mrs. Houghton rose, and, wiping her moist and red- 
dened eyes, leant over a work-table, to conceal them 
from her husband. 

Lever found himself in the strect. It was not more 
than half-past eight ; but one thought was in his mind— 
the pocket-book! there was a new life in perspective 
when possessed of that. 

The weather has much to do in influencing the suecess 
of things we undertake—perhaps because it acts upon 
our nervous system. A dark and dreary deed of blood 
would hardly be undertaken or carried out with a 
bright spring morning sky above, in which the lark was 
soaring high, carolling songs of joy. 
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Revenge—hatred—the sudden meeting with an 
enemy—might make a man forget time, place—all ; but 
we say, he would not deliberately ponder upon some 
crime or. a bright, sunny day. 

It was, then, quite in keeping with his feelings, the 
dark, boisterous, December night, in which Lever hast- 
ened away from Mrs. Houghton’s residence ; turbulent 
and stormy as the spirit of determination to dare all, 
do all, with which he combined his plans regarding 
Hallet, as he hastened to his own home. He, however, 
remained but a short time there, and then, again leaving 
it, hurried off in another direction, towards Drury-lane. 

Here he dived into one of the many shops where old 
clothes are the staple commodity, and where, unless 
belied much in their reported tratiic, goods may be sold 
to many—not to all—without questions being raised of 
how the present possessor obtained them. 

*T want,” said Lever, “a suit of clothes, as much 
unlike my present ones as possible.” 

“ A loosish fit will be best, sir,” answered the man, 
who seemed in nowise taken aback, “'That’s it!” he 
exclaimed, standing before Lever a few moments later, 
and surveying his own talent, as displayed in this 
metamorphose, with great complacency. “That’s it, 
sir! looge garments, ill-made,; but not too roughish, 
disguises better nor coarse stuff. Many a gent wears 
pilot cloth, but it don’t hide him a bit; now I do say, 
as your own mother wouldn’t know you, supposing you 
’ad a largish ’at, mustachers, and beard.” 

* Have you got the latter two articles ?” asked Lever. 

“ Get ’em next door, sir. Ah! you ain’t the first gent 
as I’ve ’elped out on a spree.” 

This word admitted of a wide signification. It little 
mattered to this man the sort of spree on which his 
customer was bent. Certainly, when the moustache 
and beard were adjusted, together with a wig of the 
same colour, Lever was not recognisable. Leaving a 
deposit, besides his-own clothes, he stepped forth, well 
assured that no one would know him. 

A few moments brought him to Hallet’s shop in the 
court up Drury-lane. 

It was still open, and Lever, better acquainted with 
the locality, than Mrs. Houghton had been when she 
visited the spot (for he had reconnoitred it before), now 
rang a bell at a side door, on which was a brass-plate, 
marked— 

* Hallet—Office Bell.” 

The door opened with a spring; a dim lamp hung on 
the dingy stair; a hand pointed— 

Ist Floor—Hallet.” 

So Lever crept up, carefully looking about him. 

At that instant the outer door bell rang again; the 
spring replied after a moment’s delay, and a man 
entered. He, however, was quite in the shade of the 
dingy paSsage, while Lever stood beneath the lamp on 
the staircase. 

Could Lever have penetrated the misty half-darkness 
below, he would have seen the eyes of the new-comer 
distended with doubting surprise; then the hat was 
drawn closely over the brows as the figure shrank back 
against the wall. 

“Te here, and thus disguised!” thought the last 
arrival; “ what can it mean?” 

Quite unconscious of these reflections, Lever, on ths 
landing, rang another bell; and then the door, which we 
have seen open to admit Mrs. Houghton, opened again 
for himself, and Hallet stood Lefore him. 

Could any one have recognised him, however ? 

There must have been padding beneath that coat, to 
make the shoulders appear so round—and then the 
grisly, untidy hair, and the loose clothing of the legs 
and feet! Could it be the gentlemanly-looking Hallet, 
when he pleased so to look ? 

Evidently, Hallet did not know him. 

“ Mr. Hallet ?” asked Lever, disguising his voice. 

“My name is Hallet; will you do me the favour to 
step in.” 

Lever trembled with anxiety and impatience, as he 
looked at this apparently frail old man, and knew 
that his father’s name, his own fate, were in his attenu- 
ated hands. 

“T have come,” said Lever, “about a little money 
transaction. I was to tell you that Doran, or Doram— 
I forget the exact name—sent me,” hazarded he, 

lt was a bold stroke; but only daring could carry 
him through with his object. 

“Ah! where did you meet him ?” asked Haliet. 

At *s,” answered Lever, “in Jermyn-sireet,’ 
naming a celebrated house for fast men and betting 
ones. 

Lever knew that Doran had often been there in times 





“Ah! and what did he tell you, sir?” 

“Why, that I could get a little cash from you, for a 
consideration. I can give you good security, only I’m 
a jittle hard-up at present.” 

“ Come in,” said Hallet. “ Where have I seen him?” 
thought he; “I have an unpleasant recollection of such 
a face.”’ 

Hallet led him into an inner room; at glance the 
other recognised the table and drawers of which Mrs. 
Houghton had spoken. 

The wretched candle placed upon the chimney illu- 
mined a scene as dreary as could well be conceived. 

“Be seated, sir,” said Hallet, pointing to an arm- 
chair, and at the same time cautiously dropping into 
his own, placed before an open desk on the table 
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There was an inexplicable something in Lever’s face 
which troubled him—an earnestness in those full, dark 
grey eyes, which stood ont prominently from the face, 
a inharmoniously, which is ever the case when false 
or dyed hair is worn. . 

Lever, when he entered that room, had come re- 
solved to go through all—to hesitate before nothing, 
save ied | crime—to obtain possession of that which 
would give him a name, and clear a father’s memory. 
With perfect composure, now that his enemy stood be- 
fore him, he entered into a fictitious history of money 
required, and security offered. 

allet had by this time made up his mind that he 
and Lever lad met in some gambling-house; still the 
unpleasant sensation of those earnest oy would not 

a away, neither the conviction that he must be on 

is guard. 

Like all money-lenders, when Lever entered into 
business details, Hallet offered a certain sum down on 
good, security, and the remainder to be made up in 
jowels and antiques, as he called the trash proposed. 

“Yes; you deal largely in those things,’ responded 
Lever, with so peculiar a tone, that Hallet stopped 
short and looked at him, still fingering a brooch which 
he had been showing his visitor. 

‘* And in these things also,” Hallet quickly and sig- 
nificantly said, as he spoke, laying down the jewel, and 
quietly taking a brace of pistols out of his desk, which 
he placed’ before him. * Gentlerhen,” he added, “ often 
prefer these to baubles to make up a sum!” and he 
again took up the brooch, as if the act of producing 
the pistols meant nothing unfriendly. 

Beneath Lever’s false ‘moustache, a grim smile 
quivered upon his lip, as he deliberately took a revolver 
from the pocket of his coat, and laying it on the table 
beside himself, said, coolly— 

“T do not require those playthings, for I, you see, 
have, strangely enough, just bought this revolver, 
which will beat your brece of ordinary ones, I think ?” 

There could be no mistake now ; an enemy—whether 
a thief, or worse, a detective, who had discovered his 
secret—sat there, gazing upon him with stern, resolute 
eyes. 

Mel do not want your gold or jewels—your arms I 
defy, Hallet !” cried Lever; “but one thing you pos- 
sess, which I must have!” 

“What is that ?” asked the other, starting up, and 
glaring upon him. 

Lever still sat in his chair, watchin 
ment of his cnemy,-his hand close to 
the revolver. 

Hallet felt that a desperate man was befoge him. 

It might be possible to come to terms quietly with 
him; what did he want ? 

“In that drawer,” said Lever, deliberately, “there 
was, or is, a pocket-book !” 

allet shivered; imperceptibly, however, to the 
other. 

“That is what I want, and must have.” 

“He sent you, then, to bullyme? Ah! he thinks 
oung blood will terrify me, but he mistakes!” cried 

allet, 

** OF whom are you speaking ?” 

** Of him who sent you.” 

Lever was too anxious, too much excited to be 
politic; ho felt as if a moment’s delay would bring 
ruin to his eause—his veins were bursting with anxiety. 

“No one sent me,” he said, sternly, rising as he 
spoke, and confronting the other; “& stand before you 
an avenging spirit, to drag a father’s memory from the 
shame you have cast uponit. I am Henry Melville, the 
merchant’s son! Now refuse me that pocket-book, if 
you dare!” 

Hallet did stagger bencath this unexpected announce- 
ment. He wasa father himself; for a moment one of 
the redeeming chances sent to sinful man, if he would 
grasp it, lay before him; but the law of self-preserva- 
tion and cupidity overcame all else. 

Lever saw the snake-like eyes, through the spectacles 
he wore, fix themselves upon him, to fascinate his 
gaze, while the hand fartively moved towards a pistol. 

“Old man!” cried Lever, suddenly springing upon 
him, and seizing his throat; “do not murder the son 
as you did the father! Mine died a suicide, but ’tis at 
your hand Heaven will demand that life!” 

A fierce struggle ensued. Hallet was not so old as 
he looked. Lever, however, was younger, and more 
nerved to all in this righteous cause, At length he cast 
Hallet on the ground, and pressed his hand firmly on 
the throat, to stifle his cries! . 

(To be continued in our next.) 


every move- 
e butt-end of 








How ir 1s BorNe.—It is strange how differently a 
deep trouble will affect different persons. One cries 
aloud for sympathy, with outstretched hands of an- 
guish, Another clasps his hands tightly over the poi- 
soned arrow, to conceal it from all eyes, and silently 
dies of the pain. Another affects jollity, and rushes 
wildly from one excitement to pod sy ho ing for no- 
thing, caring for nothing, save never to . eft one 
moment alone with his misery. Which of all these is 
the greater sufférer, God and his own soul only knoweth ; 
but ho who, placing a chair for Misery, accepts him for 
an inevitable guest, stands the surest chance to be rid of 
him, or grow indifferent to his unwelcome presence.— 


BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUE POEM, 

[The following beautiful poem, from its pious sentiment, 
as weil as being a specimen of curious composition, well 
deserves preservation. There are only two manuscript 
copies of it extant; in one it is said to have been written by 
King James I., and in the other it is ascribed to Bishop 
Andrews. | 


Tr any be distressed, and fhin would gather 
Some comfort, let him haste unto 
Our Father, 


For we of hope and help are quite bereaven 
Except thou succour us 
Who art in heaven. 


Thou showest mercy, therefore for the same 
We praise thee, singing 
Hallowed be thy name, 
Of all our miseries cast up the sum ; 
Show us Thy joys, and let 
Thy kingdom come, 


We mortal are, and alter from our birth ; 
Thou constant art, 
Thy will be done on earth, 


Thou mad’st the earth, as well as planets seven, 
Thy name be blessed here 

As ’tis in Heaven. 
Nothing we have to use or debts to pay, 
Except Thou give it us. 

Give us this day 
Wherewith to clothe us, wherewith to be fed, 
For without Thee we want 

Our daily bread, 


We want, but want no faults, for no day passes 
But we do sin— 
Forgivo us our trespasses. 


No man from sinning ever free did live, 
Forgive us, Lord, our sins 

As we forgive. 4 
Tf we repent our faults, Thou never disdainest us; 
We pardon them 

That trespass against us; 


Forgive us that is past, a new path tread us; 
Direct us always in Thy faith, 

And lead us— 
We, thine own people a thy chosen nation, 


Into all truth, but 
Not into temptation. 


Thou that of all good graces art the giver, 
Suffer us not to wander, 

But deliver 
Us from the fierce assaults of world and devil 
And flesh, so shalt Thou free us 

From all evil, 
To these petitions let both church and laymen, 
With one mene heart and voice, say 

en. 








HOW SOME PEOPLE MARRY. 


A YOUNG man meets a pretty face in the ball-room, 
falls in love with it, marries it, goes to housekeeping 
with it, and boasts of having a home and a wife to grace 
ite The chances are nine to ten that he has neither. 
Her pretty face gets to be an old story, or becomes 
faded, or freckled, or fretted ; and as the face was all he 
wanted, all he paid attention to, all he sat up with, all 
he bargained for, all he swore to love, honour, and pro- 
tect, he Rots sick of his trade, knows a dozen faces 
which he hkes better, gives up staying at home a 


Pconsoles himself with cigars, oysters, and politics, an 


looks upon his home as a very indifferent boarding- 
house. <A family of children grow up about him; but 
neither he nor his “ face” knows anything about train- 
ing them; so the w up, helter skelter, made toys 
of when babies, dolls when boys and girls, drudges 
when men and women; and so they pass year after 
year, and no one quiet, homely hour is known in the 
whole house. 

Another young man becomes enamoured of a “ for- 
tune.” He waits upon it to parties, dances the polka 
with it, exchanges billet-dows with it, pops the question 
to it, gets “ yes” from it, takes it to the parson, weds 
it, calls it “ wife,” carries it home, sets up an establish- 
ment with it, introduces it to his friends, and says (poor 
fellow!) that he, too,‘is married, and has got ahome. It 
is false! He is not married, he hasno home. He is in 
the wrong box, but it is too late to get out of it. He 
might as well hope to escape from his coflin, His 
friends congratulate him, and he has to grin and bear 
it. They praise the house, the furniture, the new cradle, 
the new baby, and then bid the “fortune” and him 
who husbands it good morning! As if he had known 
a good morning since he and that gilded fortune were 
declared to be one! 

Take another case. A young woman is smitten with 
a pair of whiskers. Curled hair never before had such 
charms. She “sets her cap” for them; they take. 
The delighted whiskers make an offer, proffering them- 
selves both in exchange for her heart. The dear miss 
is overcome with imity, closes the in, car- 
ries home the prize, shows it to pa and ma, herself 
engaged to it, thinks there never was such a pair‘of 
whiskers before, and in a few weeks they are married. 
Married! Yes, the world calls it so, and we will. What 
is the result? A short honeymoon, and then the un- 
lucky discovery that they are as unlike as chalk and 
cheese, and not to be made one, though all the priests 
in Christendom pronounce them so, 





Fanny Fern, 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW 
THE MIDNIGHT PHANTOM, 


I wave heard Mr‘ Irving relate the following curious 
incident, as occurring at Wimbledon, where it seems 
he passed the night. He was reading, as was his 
custom through life, in bed, His door suddenly opened 
cautiously, and in stalked a grim apparition in the shape 
of a man with a lantern, who quietly walked up to his 
light, and with some muttered sentence, which escaped 
him, extinguished it, and then walked out, shutting the 
door after him, and leaving Geoflrey in a maze at tho 
mysterious intrusion. Lady Spencer laughed heartily, 
when he mentioned the incident the next morning at 
breakfast. “Oh,” said she, “ that was my fireman; we 
once lost a country-seat by fire, and ever since he has 
had orders to walk the corridors at night, and when he 
detects a light from under the door, to extinguish it.— 
Life of Irving. 
. | ABERNETHY AND HIS PATIENTS. 

Abernethy was very carefulenot to take fees from 
patients if he suspected them to be in indigent circum- 
stances. Mr. George Macilwain, in his instructive and 
agreeable “ Memoirs of John Abernethy,” mentions a 
case where an old officer of parsimonions habits, but not 
of impoverished condition, could not induce Abernethy 
to accept his fee, and consequently forbore from again 
consulting him. On another occasion, when a half-pay 
lieutenant wished to pay him for a long and laborions 
attendance, Abernethy replied, “ Wait till you're a 
general; then come and see me, and we'll talk about 
fees.” To a gentleman of small means who consulted 
him, after having in vain had recourse to other sur- 

eons, he said—** Your recovery will be slow. If you 

on’t feel much pain, depend upon it you are gradually 
getting round; if you do foot much pain, then come 
again, but not else. I don’t want your money.” ‘To a 
hospital student (of great promise and industry, but in 
narrow circumstances), who became his dresser, he 
returned the customary fee of sixty guineas, and re- 
quested him to expend them in the purchase of books 
and securing other means of improvemeut. To a poor 
widow lady (whoconsulted him about her child), he, on 
saying good-bye in a friendly letter, returned all the 
fees he had taken from her under the impression that 
she was in good circumstances, and added £50 tothe 
sum, begging her to expend it in giving her child a 
daily ride in the fresh air. He was often brusque and 
harsh, and more than once was properly reproved for 
his hastiness and want of consideration. 

“T have heard of your rudeness before I came, sir,” 
one lady said, taking his prescription, “ but I was not pre- 
pared for such treatment. Whatam I to do with this ?’”’ 

“ Anything you like,” the surgeon roughly answered. 
“Put it on the fire, if you please.” 

Taking him at his word, the lady put her fee on the 
table, and the prescription on the fire; and making 
a bow, left the room. Abernethy followed her into the 
hall, apologising, and begging her to take back the fee or 
let him write another prescription; but the lady would 
not yield her vantage-ground,—A Book about Doctors. 


CELEBRATED QUACKS, 

Dumoulin, the physician, observed at his death that 
* he left behind him two great physicians, Regimen and 
River Water.” ; 

A due appreciation of tho truth embodied in this 
remark, coupled with that masterly assurance, without 
which the human family is not to be fleeced, enabled 
the French quack, Villars, to do good to others and to 
himself at the same time. This man, in 1723, confided 
to his friends that his uncle, who had recently been 
killed by an accident, at the advanced age of one hundred 
years, had bequeathed to him the recipe for a nostram 
which would prolong the life of any one who used it to 
a hundred and fifty, provided only that the rules of 
sobriety were never transgressed. Whenever a funeral 
passed him in the street, he eaid aloud, “ Ah! if that 


BOOKS. 


unfortunate creature had taken my nostrum, he might 
be carrying that coffin, instead of being carried in it,” 
This nostrum was composed of nitre and Seine water, 


and was sold at the ridiculously cheap rate of five 
francs a bottle. Those who bought it were directed to 
drink it at cortain stated periods, and also to lead 
regular lives, to eat moderately, drink temperately, take 
plenty of bodily exercise, go to and rise from bed early, 
and to avoid mental anxiety. In an enormous majority 
of cases the tient was either cured or. benefited, 
Some possibly died, who, by the ministrations of science, 
might have m preserved from the grave. But in 
these cases, and doubtless they were few, the blunder 
was set down to nature, who, somewhat unjustly, was 
never credited with any of the recoveries. The world 

was charitable, and the doctor could say— 

“ The grave my faults does hide, 

The world my cures does seo; 

What youth and time provide, 
Are oft ascribed to me,” 

Anyhow, Villars succeeded, and won the approbation 
not only of his dupes, but of those also who were saga- 
cious enough to see the nature of his trick. The Abbé 
Pons declared him to be the superior of the marshal 
of the same name. “ The latter,” said he, “kills men 
—the former grojongs their existence.” At length 
Villars’ secret out ; and his patients, unwise in 
coming to him, unwisely deserted him. His occupation 





was gone,--l bid, 
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“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 








CURRENT GOSSIP 


Fororp Bank of England notes for £700 have been cashed 
at Frankfort, but it is not known if they were on the paper 
recently stolen. * 

Miss Sxrazert, private secretary to Her Majesty, has re- 
signed her post, her duties having become too heavy since 
the decease of the Prince Consort. 

Mx. Cxuxswics, the tragedian, one of the lessees of the 
Surrey Theatre, has announced his intention of retiring from 
the management of that establishment. 

Asa proof of the rapid growth of cigar-smoking, thirty- 
six years ago there were only two retail vendors of cigars in 
London; now there are upwards of 1890. 

Aw Act of Parliament was passed last session, by which 
any party found guilty of cruelty to animals is liable to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, or to a penalty of 
£00. 

A puntic subscription has been set on foot in Melbourne on 
behalf of the Lancashire operatives, and a handsome instal- 
ment already remitted by the mail which left the colony on 
the 2th of July. e 

Tux erection of a colossal trinmphal arch in Paris, in 
honour of the wars in the Crimea and Italy, has been re- 
solved upon. It is to be as nd as the Arc de |’ Etoile, and 
its site will be the Place, da Tréno, ’ 

Mapame Arnon, it is reported, will next year bring her 
piorions foasional career to a termination, and visit Lon- 
don for the last time in the season of 1863, She has expressed 
her determination of not taking # forinal farewell. 

Txvxonaruic Communication wita Psxin.—The tele; 

»yhic communication now in course of consi ion by Mr. 
teuter, through Russia, Siberia, and Mongolia, to connect 
Pekin with 8t. Petersburgh and London, is expected to be 
completed in six months. 

Mititary Battoon.—The French acronaut, M. Godard, has 
invented a new balloon for military purposes. The machine, 
which is 240 feet in circumference, can be in: without 
gas, in aie sennee ; and, by an ap 
car ie vided, the balloon can be m: 
at without the aid of ballast, 

Mr. Macfarren, whose Robin Hood met with such success, 
is busily en on an opera—Helvellyn—fcr the new Eng- 
lish Opera Association (limited), which, it ‘s said, intends 
commencing business in November next at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, @ presume that the company will be com: 
of English members of the profession. 

Tux success of the “Derby Day” and the “ Railway 
Station” has been so unequivocal, that Mr. Frith has re- 
ceived a new commission to print three small pictures, for 
which he is to receive £10,000. (he subjects are to be “* Morn- 
ing in Covent-gardon,” ‘‘ Noon in Regent-street”’ (the hour 
being four o'clock), and “‘ Night in the Haymarket.” 

Tue ATLantTio TstxGraru.—Thero are some hopes that the 
Atlantic telograp! may, in the course of another year or 60, 
be again at work, The Government vessel, which has been 
em ed for some months in surveying and taking sound- 
ings, returned ; and as a result it is stated that a better 
route for the cable has been discovered; but that it is the 
opinion of several of the officers that a line of communication 
which can be established without the necessity of so long a 
wire as that direct across the Atlantic, will be much more 
likely to succeed. 

Topacco 1 Averratta.—The present Australian advices 
mention that a movement was on foot to introduce the cul- 
tivation of tobacco, for which the climate and soil are consi- 
dered by many porsons to be eminently suitable. The Board 
of Agriculture in Victoria have offered a premium of £40 for 
the best sample. The average annual value of tobacco and 
cigars imported into the colony of Victoria during the past 
five years has been £212,000, and the hope is, not only that 
this quantity may be obtained of colonial growth, but also a 
— surplus for ox ion. 

ux ILLusraious Srranorrs.—At a village not very remote 
from the good town of Chelmsford, there appeared somo time 
since a stranger gentleman of noble presence, said to be con- 
nected with one of England's distinguished families, and re- 
uted to have run a fashionable and eventful career. He had 
een wounded in a duel, had roamed over the boundless 
prairies and green savannahs of the west, and had chased 
the ~~ amid the wilds of Australia—he had, in fact, 
passed through all the varied phases of a life of adventurous 
enterprise. Quickly following in the steps of this illustrious 
unknown, came the queen of his idolatry, fair and attractive 
in person, in deportment scarcely less dignified than her 
patrician partner, and accompanied by a bevy of lovely 
daughters, This aristocratic-looking gentleman, being re- 
} ye wealthy as Croosus, was treated with all the deference 
ue to an Oriental nabob or to the Great Mogul himself. The 
society of his family was much cultivated by the local mag- 
nates, who quickly called to leave their 8, and in return 
were invited to champagne luncheons, and occasionally to 
means dinners oo with every luxury that money 
could command or refined epicure could desire. But, 
alas! the bubble soon burat, To the no small consternation 
of their once eager friends, the family were called abroad tho 
other day by a preasing emergency, and left the place with 
the intimation, more brief than assuring, that they hoped to 
swarn one day and make all | right! 

Paorossp Baraace-Garpews,—The Emperor of the French 
has discovered that it is not absolutely essential for the sol- 
dier to spend his days in idleness. He has started the ad- 
mirable idea of barrack- ens. It is computed that there 
are certainly one hundred towns in France where there is a 
military and accordingly the order has gone forth 
for the ment of one hundred vegetable gardens for 
. the experienco of this season at Chalons, 
the superficies of a v le garden “is five acres for cach 
—_ and each ont has this year produced vege- 

to the value of £00 in four months,”’ We certainly 

trust that these trite but important details will have been 

noticed and pondered over by our own military authorities. 
ield 300 hectolitres of 


Five acres are reported to y . 
at &. hectolitre—a e which is about equivalent to 
of course, there are 


us — hich the 
to aseend or descend 





throughout the different seasons of the year, ought to be 
adopted by us, who are behind ad pe on either side of 
the equator for the fertility of our soil and the enterprise and 
industry which evoke it, 


THE JESTER 

Weasrte thus explains an easy word with hard ones :— 
“A boil,” he says, “is a circumscribed subcutaneous in- 
flaramation, y by @ pointed pustular tumour, 
and suppurating with a central core—a perunctus.” 

A Nroro Diatoevs.—“I say, Baz, where do dat comet 
rise at? ’’—** It rises in the 46 meridian ob de frigid zodiac, 
as laid down in the comic alminac.’’ ‘Well, where does it 
set, Baz?’’—* Set, you black fool! It don’t set nowhere. 
When it gets tired of shining, it goes into its hole.” 

ORTHODOXY, 
O, what is orthodoxy, say? 
Who shall the word define? 
Heterodoxy’s other’s doxy, 
Orthodoxy’s mine! 

A pocror lately informed his friends, in a large company, 
that he had been eight days in the country. * Yes,’’ said 
one of the party, “it has been announced in the Times.”” 
“Ah!” said the doctor, stretching his neck importantly; 
“ pray, in what terms?’’ ‘* Why, as well as I can remember, 
in the following: —‘There were last week seventy-seven 
deaths less than the week before!’’’ 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

The “Comic Grammar” says :— 

But remembor, though box 
In the plural makes boxes, 
The plural of ox 
Should be oren, not oxes. 
To which a contemporary adds :— 
And remember though flcece 
In the plural is fleeces, 
That the plural of goose 
Aren't gooses nor geeses, 
We may also be permitted to add :— 
And remember though house 
In the plural is houses, 
The plural of mouse 
Should be mice, and not mouses, 

Aw’ American editor remembers hearing of an old lady 

down east, who, after keeping her hired man on liver near a 


posed | month, one day said to him, “ Mr. Smith, I don’t know as 


you likes liver.” ‘Oh, yes,’’ said he, “I like it for fifty or 
sixty meals, but I don’t think I should like it for a steady 
diet.”” ‘The parsimonious old lady served up something else 
for the next collation, 

> _—— 


HOM& HINTS 


Otp Winsor Soar.—Blice the best white soap as thin as 
possible, and melt it over a slow fire; take it from the fire, 
and, —— lukewarm, add oil of caraway, or any other fra- 
grant oi 

Ta1ckenED Inx.—Thickened ink may be rendered liquid 
by putting inte the inkstand a very small quantity of pre- 
pared ox-galls, which may be pi at any artist’s 
colour-shop. 

To Maxse Covrt- Praster. — Dissolve isinglass, suspend 
your silk on a wooden frame by tacks, apply tbe solution 
with a brush, and let it ; Tepeat it, and when dry cover 
it with a m—enes balsam of Peru, 

Cement yor Menpine Grass.—A trans 
glass is made by dissolving one part of india-rubber in chlo- 

of gum mastic 


» and ad sixteen parts, by measure, 
in powder. Dissolve for two days, and ey shake the 
vessel in which these substances are conteined, 
Ross-Water.—Otto of roses, twelve drops; white sugar, 
half an ounce; magnesia, two drachms; pure soft water, 
one quart; alcohol, two ounces. Rub the otto of roses with 
the 6 and magnesia, and gradually add the water and 
alcohol, previously mixed, and filter the whole through 


paper. 
Tava Epvucatior.—Educate ny children to activity, to 
enterprise, to fearlessness in what is right, and to cowardice 
in what is wrong, Educate them to make for themseves the 
noblest purposes of life, and then to follow them out. Educate 
them to despise suffering that stands in the es of the accom- 
plishment of many aims, and count it as a little thing. Ma’ 
them free by lifting them up into the arms of life, and not by 
covering them down with soft and downy plush. 

Curva Cement.—Take of isinglass two drachms, wet it 
with water, and allow it to stand until softened, then add as 
much proof-spirits as will er more than cover it, and 
dissolve with a moderate heat. Take of gum mastic one 
drachm, dissolve it in two or three drachms of rectified 
spirit. Mix the two solutions, and stir in one drachm of 
gum ammoniacum in a fine powder, and rubbed down with 
& little water. Keep the cementin a bottle. When required 
for use, place the bottle in warm water, and apply the cement 
with a stick or small hard brash to the china, previous! 
warmed, Compress the pieces together until cold, 
taking care to make the contact perfect, and using a thin 
layer of cement. 


t cement for 
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* RELICS OF THE PAST 


Tax oldest letter yet found with a red wafer was written in 
1624, from D, at Spires to the government at Bayreuth. 
Wafers are ascribed, by Labat, to Genoese econ % 

Puacaxp or Sapcsr’s Weis TueatTee IN 1740. This even- 
ing Mr. Dominique, Mr, Williams, and Mr. Pedro will per- 
form several new tricks in tumbling; variety of dancing by 
M. Harvey, M. Vanderslugs, Miss er, and Mrs. Hough. 
Singing by M, Hemskirk, Mrs. Smith, and Miss Lowe. The 
pave +: a an a raf musick, called 

ipio Africanus, interspersed with a piece in gro’ ue cha- 
racters, called H. uin Grand Vulgi, ech parsoe to be 
admitted for a pint of wine, or punch. 
Domestic Live 1x toe Mippix Acrs.—Rude were the man- 
ners then; man and wife ate off the same truncheon; a few 
wooden-handled knives, with blades of were a 
luxury for the great; candles unknown. servant-girl held 
a torch at any One, or at most two mugs of coarse brown 
earthenware, ormed ali the drinkin apparatus in the house. 
Rich gentlemen wore clothes of unlined leather. 
ns scarcely ever touched flesh meat. Noblemen dran 

ttle or no wine in summer; a little corn seemed wealth, 
Women had trivial marriage ions; even ladies dressed 
very plain, The chief part of a family’s expense was what 
the mates spent in arms and horses, none of which, howevor, 
were either very good or very showy: and grandees had to 





lay out money on their lofty towers, 








WONDERFUL THINGS. 

REASON In THE Waeyv.—The following strange anecdote was 
related to Dr, Carpenter, the Registrar of the London Uni- 
versity, by an eye-witness: —‘‘ A wren built its nest in the 
slate quarries of Penrhyn, in such a situation as to be liable 
to great disturbance from the occasional explosions, It 
soon learned to quit its nest, and fly to a little distance, on 
the ringing of a bell to warn the workmen. This action 
having been noticed, was frequently shown to visitors, the 
bell being rung when there wus not to be an explosion; so 
that the poor bird suffered many needless alarms. It seemed 
gradually to notice that, when the explosion was really to 
take place, the workmen moved away; and 80, after a time, 
it would not move at the sound of the bell, but watched for 
the second signal.”’ 

Lire Everywuerr.—The lofty heights of the atmosphere, 
and the dark and rayless depths of the ocean, are tenanted 

animals of beautiful organisation, and wonderful powers, 
ast flights of buttertlies, the embl of and sun- 
shine, may sometimes be seen above the highest peaks of 
the Alps, almost touching with their fragile wings the hard 
surface of the snow, The existence of marine fishes has 
been ascertained at a depth of 500 to 600 fathoms. No ex- 
tremes of tem ture in o@r atrhosphere seem inconsistent 
with animal life. In the little pools, f by the tempo- 
rary influence of the sun upon the surface of the arctic 
snows, animalcules have been found in a state of activity. 
On the other hand, animals have been found living in almost 
boiling water. us, in @ hot spring at Manilla, which 
raises the thermometer to 187°, and in another in Barbary, 
— usual temperature is 172°, fishes have been seen to 
ourish, 
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FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Narvrat Jsvzi1zs.—Iceland moss, which is found in incre- 
dible quantities on the coasts of the British islands, on being 
boiled, almost entirely dissolves in the water, and on ing 
cold, becomes.a colourless, nearly tasteless jelly. The poor 
coast inhabitants of Ireland and E ave used it for 
food during a lengthened period, and it has also been intro- 
duced into the pharmacopaia in the last twenty years, under 
the name of Carrageen Moss, Similar when. & ene g jellies, 
which can also be employed as glue, are obtained from 
several exotic weeds, among others from the Gracillaria 
spinosa of the Indian Ocean, which the salangane is said to 
a, = ae ay omg A in the construction of its edible nest. 

URIOSITIES OF SEaLinG-Wax.—The oldest known seal of 
our common sealing-wax is that found by M. Roos, on a 
letter written from London, August 3rd, 1554, to the Rhein- 
ad Philip Francis Von Dann, by his agent in England, 

rrard Hermann. The colour of wax is a dark-red; it 
is very shining, and the impression bears the initials of the 
writer’s name, G.H. The next seal, in the order of time, is 
one of the year 1561, on a letter written to the Council of 
Gorlitz at Breslau. This letter was found among the ancient 
records of Gorlitz by Dr. Anton, and is three times sealed 
with beautiful red wax. Sealing-wax is said by some to have 
been invented about the year 1640, by one Francis > 
This Frenchman, while he lived Paris as a merchant, 
during the latter years of the reign of Louis XIII., who died 
in 1643, log all his property bya fire. He bethought himself 
of preparing sealing-wax from shell-lac, as he seen it 
— in India, in order to maintain his wife and five 
children, A lady of the name of Longueville made this wax 
known at court, and caused Louis . touse it; after which 


land 


it was purchased and used throughout all Paris. By this 
article Rousseau, ore the expiration of a year, gained 
le and 


fifty thousand livres. But that sealing-wax was 
used in Germany a hundred years before Roussean’s time is 
now ascertained without the possibility of doubt; the merits 
of the Frenchman consisted only in this—either that he first 
made it in France, or that he made the first good wax, From 
the legend that was to be found, until recently, upon the 
sticks of sealing-wax, it might be inferred that the manu- 
facture of the article was long —y ey by the Dutch. 
The inscription, *‘ Brand well ea vast Houd’’ (Burn well and 
hold fast), impressed upon each stick, caused this wax to be 
held in great repute. But at last the term was so constantly 
forged, that it ultimately became anything but a recom- 
mendation, and the ers ceased to place it upon the 
article, ‘ 
——_ ~>--—-- 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Waat we call a birthday is the funeral of the past year. 

TE way to be counted learned is, not to know everything, 
but to be able to marshal up what you do know, be it much 
or little, and tell it. 

Fatuine stars are near the earth; the fixed are far off in 
the heavens. A radiant cloud is most beautiful to behold, 
but it is the dark one that gives the fertilising shower. 

Tae laws of God are as tixed in commerce as in nature. 
No great design arises in its full fruition at once. First the 
blade, and then the ear; and this order has been maintained 
with all the great mercantile designs. 

Fiowegrs anp Wexps.—Distinctions are often arbitrary. 
Flowers and weeds are commonly spoken of as opposites. 
Yet every flower is a weed—when it isn’t wanted. Ask the 
farmers. Ev weed has its flower, and, rightly situated 
or rightly employed, is an ornamental, useful plant, Ask 
the botanists. 








DUMAS’ WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly Illustrated, now 
publishing, 
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To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 
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To be completed in 12 Penny Numbers. 

JOSEPH BALSAMO. 

To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 


*.* Window Bills are now ready, and the weekly issue 
of the above most celebrated works commenced on Au- 
gust 1, 1862. Nos. 1 to/are ready. 
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